scription, and he was no doubt right to draw some distinction
between what he wrote and said as an individual and what he
wrote and said as Editor of the Westminster. But the subject under
discussion was of the first public importance, and it need not be
considered flagrantly illegitimate for a man writing to the Editor
of the Westminster to inquire what line the Westminster was likely
to take regarding it.

CHAPTER V
THE MAN

MUCH has been said, and more will be, in these pages about Spender
the craftsman. It is in some respects less easy, though in no way less
necessary, to write of Spender the man. No one can doubt that he
was a great journalist. No one who knew him can doubt that he was
a great man. To demonstrate that at length, on the testimony,
written and oral, of his contemporaries, would not be difficult, but I
take leave simply to state it dogmatically. It is enough that he
mingled on terms of complete and unquestioned equality with men
like Asquith and Grey, Haldane and Morley and Bryce. Whatever
their stature, his was the same. Lord Knutsford (of London Hospital
fame) wrote in 1927, in connection with Spender's Life, Journalism
and Politics:

"Without flattery, I believe that you have done more for your
country than any man living. They have had their splashes,
sometimes up, sometimes down, stimulated by the excitement of
politics and ambition. You have just gone on quietly saying what
you thought right, without any consideration as to how it would
affect you.... No one gets all, or half, what they want done, but
you have helped to make people think right, and you could never
have done that if you had been a violent partisan. That temper of
yours is the greatest asset you have. Anybody can keep their
temper if he is a 'Don't care*, but you are not that and never
have been, and yet; when things were going wrong you kept your
temper and remained on an even keel however bitter the dis-
appointment/*